INTRODUCTORY NOTE

The immense flood of printed matter which characterizes the present day has not
only diminished our reverence for language. It is also beginning to destroy our liv-
ing sense for the visible representation of language, for writing and lettering. There
are few people who are still sensitive to positive and negative values in lettering,
probably because it is under our eyes whichever way we turn, and everybody has
to make use of it, even if it be only on the typewriter.
Although many fruitful attempts have been made since the turn of the century
to counteract the disgracefully low cultural level of penmanship and book-produc-
tion, there has on the whole been scarcely any material change of quality in the
employment of printed and written characters. A pessimistic observer might in-
deed speak of a decline. Excessive speed in writing, both in composition and in
manual transcription, and the consequent neglect of intellectual contents, lin-
guistic clarity and graceful outward form, are the real reasons why handwriting
has become a Cinderella for everyone. The great manifestations of a living art of
type and letter-design produced during the last four decades are the work of but
a small number of men, who have by untiring self-discipline won for themselves
a higher level than that of the man in the street. The latter scarcely suspects that
the writing of a beautiful page, the designing of a perfectly set-up and printed
book, presuppose more than an everyday standard of education, and that looking
upon these things with conscious appreciation can arouse in one a receptive joy
of a high order. The capacity to experience this can only be acquired by the atten-
tive study of beautiful writing forms, just as genuine understanding of works of the
representational arts is seldom spontaneous, but usually the result of self-training.
Certainly the active learning of writing forms through calligraphic exercises,
however simple, is the surest way to true understanding of lettering. But even
those who are incapable of writing in this way ought to acquire a certain sense for
the formal qualities of applied lettering. Comparisons such as anybody can make
between superior and inferior specimens, the reading of books on the history of
penmanship, visits to collections devoted to the craft of book-production and to
monumental inscriptions, and, if possible, an introduction into the morphology of
formal script are the appropriate means to this end.
It is the object of this book to draw attention to the great documents of the pen-
man's craft in the cultures of the past, and thus to make a preparatory contribution
towards the raising of our formal standards in the treatment of written characters.
As a complete history of writing in illustrations would fill many volumes, we can
only present a brief survey of the more circumscribed history of our own writing,